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IF YOU WANT SINGING 


The cavity of an auditorium, surrounded by the floor, walls, and ceil- 
ing, acts upon a tone generated within its confines. The tone of voices, 
a piano, or organ will either be stultified or will be glorified by the 
acoustical environment. Consequently, it is of enormous importance 


to a congregation to see that optimum acoustical conditions prevail 


in the church sanctuary. A certain generous lady, for example, might 


like to donate a lovely deep red carpet for the entire church floor. 
This act of philanthropy might take the keen edge off congregational 
singing for the duration of the life of the rug. A hard, reflective, 
waxed cork or rubber tile flooring could conceivably make as splendid 
a gift and yet retain acoustical vibrancy for the interior... . § In 
public dining rooms, in halls of school buildings, and in all places where 
much noise is generated and little sound is wanted—these are places 
where sound control and dampening are indicated. § But the interior 
of the church is an instrument—an instrument of God—and it should 
be so formed that his praise, whether vocal or instrumental, is beauti- 
ful and full of meaning. .. . Can you have too much reflection, rever- 
beration and echo? Yes. Acoustical and architectural experts are able 
to determine the optimum point which is sympathetic to both speech 
and music. It is important to attend to this matter, for it affects not 
only the ear of the expert but every layman who attends worship.— 
James R. SypNor in The Hymn and Congregational Singing, just 
published by John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. (Pulpit Book Club 
Selection for August.) 











Letters to the Editors 





Minister Asks no Permission to Preach 





Session Is no Boss 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

In one of the letters to the editors (OvutT- 
LOOK, June 20) there is a sentence reflect- 
ing a view which, while it enjoys some 
acceptance in our church, is not in keep- 
ing with our Book of Church Order and 
constitutes a real threat to the freedom 
of our ministers. The sentence reads, “If 
he (the minister) asks the session for 
permission to preach in the pulpit of a 
Negro church, he is denied.” (Italics 
mine.) 

Our Book of Church Order places the 
minister of the Presbyterian Church in 
a unique and enviable position, a position 
which is meant to give him the fullest 
freedom to perform a ministry which he 
has received from Christ. By design the 
Presbyterian minister is not subject to 
the session. This is precisely the reason 
that he is not a member of a particular 
congregation, but is a member of a pres- 
bytery. Only thus could he be removed 
from the jurisdiction of the session. While 
the minister is a member of the session, 
the session has no power to order him 
regarding his ministry. 

Paragraph 76 gives the presbytery the 
right to “judge ministers” and “to require 
ministers to devote themselves diligently 
to their sacred calling and to censure the 
delinquent.” The session has been given 
no such powers. 

A wise pastor will take his ruling elders 
into his confidence. He will often seek 
and will always hear and consider their 
advice, and at times he will explain his 
actions to them. The ruling elders on the 
session are the minister’s brethren and 
colleagues, but they are not his employers 
or his supervisors who may grant or with- 
hold permission in the area of his min- 
istry. 

If a minister is not faithful in the per- 
formance of his duties as defined in the 
Book of Church Order, or if his actions 
jeopardize the peace and purity of the 
church, it is the right and the duty of the 
session to petition presbytery to take ac- 
tion regarding the matter. But the power 
to give instructions to a minister about 
his ministry belongs to the presbytery 
alone. 

When a Presbyterian minister asks the 
session for permission to speak anywhere 
he compromises the unique position of 
freedom given him by our Book of Church 
Order. 


Richmond, Va. BEN L. Rose. 


NOTE—A reprinted article, ‘“The Minister 
in the Presbyterian Church,”’ by the late W. 
Lapsley Carson is a popular and helpful item 
for distribution, available here. 5¢ per copy; 
25 for 50¢; $1.50 per 100.—Publishers. 


Predestination Study 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

So some Presbyterians are interested in 
revising the doctrinal statements in their 
creed. Immediate reference is here made 
to the invitation extended in the June 20 
issue of THE OUTLOOK to readers to sug- 
gest possible phrasing for an up-to-date 
expression of the doctrine of predestina- 
tion. The committee handling the matter 
had better wear asbestos gloves and be 
prepared for some searing comments. 


One thing is obvious: The concept was 
too big for the time or for the man, as- 
suming we pin the responsibility on one 
Calvin, who had to be all things to all 
men, and the more so to those men who 
demanded a faultless theology. Calvin 
did the best he could, but in some respects 
many now appear to believe that he went 
too far. Furthermore, the teaching seems 
to draw the line closer than God himself 
ever ventured to say. His dealings with 
mankind can be studied to show that men 
are ever and again more harsh with their 
fellowmen than God is. 

Must we really know what predestina- 
tion presumes to imply? Why not, for the 
present, leave the thought of it with God. 
It will help little, whatever the committee 
in charge may decide as its wisdom, to 
set us all straight. In the meantime let 
Presbyterian intensity and the sense of 
destiny continue to make us more like God 
whose other name is Love. (See also book 
review, p. 15.—Eds.) 


Arden, N. C. Joun C. HAUENSTEIN. 


Mississippi Objection 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Your report on the realignment of the 
presbytery boundaries in the Synod of 
Mississippi (July 11) will naturally be 
read in these parts with a great deal of 
interest. I fear, however, that your cor- 
respondent has gone beyond the limits of 
objectivity and truthfulness in news re- 
porting. (1) The synod did not effect the 
changes “after extended discussion” of the 
merits of the changes. While the expe- 
diency of making the alterations, when so 
little opportunity had been provided for 
studying the implications and results, was 
discussed, there was little or no debate 
on the main question of whether the boun- 
daries should be changed. Indeed, the 
question was called by a slight majority 
before the main motion could scarcely be 
debated. 

(2) As to the “hold of Central Mis- 
sissippi Presbytery over the synod,” this 
is mere nonsense resulting from ignorance 
or a deliberate attempt to pervert the ac- 
tual situation. 

(3) Central Mississippi Presbytery has 
taken no steps to have the synod recon- 
sider the action, hence there can be no 
truth in the so-called “reports that the 
presbytery was seeking to have a called 
meeting of the synod to reconsider this ac- 
tion.” This is a personal appeal for THE 
OvuTLOOK to deal with the actions of our 
synod with less misrepresentation. 


Forest, Miss. ALBERT H. FREUNDT, JR. 

NOTE—Mr. Freundt was in the meeting 
of the Synod of Mississippi and evidently 
able to observe what happened. Here is the 
basis of our news report: 

(1) The Jackson State Times staff writer, 
John Clark, reported on page 5 of the June 
10 issue: ‘Meeting in Central Presbyterian 
Church, the 200 preachers and ruling elders 
voted, after extensive debate, to reduce the 
five presbyteries to three of almost equal 
size and equal membership.’’ Our report did 
not say “after extended discussion of the 
merits of the changes.’ Those are Mr. 
Freundt’s words. 

(2) The State Times also reported: ‘‘It 
was pointed out that Central Mississippi Pres- 


bytery, of which Jackson is a part, has nearly 
half of all state Presbyterians in it. An un- 
identified delegate, who would not be quoted 
by name, said, ‘The situation is unfair which 
allows one presbytery (Central) to have more 
members than the three smaller ones com- 
bined.’ ’’ 

(3) It may be true that the presbytery itself 
had taken no steps at the time of our report 
to call the synod to a special meeting, but 
the possibility was being canvassed by mem- 
bers of the presbytery.—Editors. 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 














NOTE—U. S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); UPUSA to the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC, to 
the National Council of Church; WCC, to 
the World Council of Churches. 


AUGUST, 1960 


Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), The Day Thou 
Gavest, Lord, Is Ended, Hymnbook 59. 

August emphasis (U.S.), Evangelism. 

Aug. 1-2, World Alliance, YM-YW Conf. of 
Student Leaders, Strasbourg, Germany. 

Aug. 1-5, Midwest Conf. on the Christian 
World Mission, Evanston, Ill., NCC. 

Aug. 2-8, Triennial Meeting, WCC Faith 
and Order Commission; Religious Lib- 
erty, Structure and Policy, Youth Com- 
mittee, Cooperation of Men and Women, 
Church and Society, Evangelism, Laity, 
St. Andrews, Scotland. 

Aug. 3-8, Ecumenical Mission Conf., Asilo- 
mar, Calif., NCC. 

Aug. 5-10, Pacific N’west Intl. Missions 
Conf., Tacoma, Wash., NCC. 

Aug. 7-12, Summer Conf., Fellowship of 
Christian Athletes, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Aug. 8-13, Presbyterian World Alliance, 
Executive Comm., Geneva, Switzerland. 
Aug. 9-13, WCC Faith and Order Consul- 
tation on Church Negoiations, 3rd As- 
sembly preparatory commissions, Ecu- 
menical Action Committee, St. Andrews, 

Scotland. 

Aug. 10-23, World Student Christian Fed- 
eration general committee, Greece. 

Aug. 12-14, Convocation and inauguration 
of new president, Mountain Retreat As- 
sociation, Montreat, N. C., followed by 
Bible Conference, Aug. 15-28. 

Aug. 13-20, N’eastern UCYM Training 
Conf., Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H., NCC. 


Aug. 14, Anniversary Celebration, 1910 
World Missionary Conf., Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 


Aug. 14-20, Central UCYM Training Conf., 
Williams Bay, Wis. 

Aug. 14-20, Penn. UCYM Training Conf., 
Reedsville, Pa. 

Aug. 15, WCC executive committee, St. 
Andrews, Scotland. 

Aug. 15-20, Minnesota UCYM Training 
Conf., Chaske, Minn., NCC. 

Aug. 15-28, Bible Conference, Massanetta 
Springs, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Aug. 16-25, WCC Central Committee, St. 
Andrews, Scotland. 

Aug. 21-26, Chautauqua, N. Y., Conf. on the 
Christian World Mission, NCC. 

Aug. 21-27, UCYM General Council, Wil- 
liams Bay, Wis. 

Aug. 25-26, National Council secretaries, 
St. Andrews, Scotland. 


NOTE—See June 13 issue for summer con- 
ference schedules: Montreat, Massa- 
netta. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


e THE UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST, 
formed three years ago by merger of 
Congregational-Christian and Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed bodies, adopted a con- 
stitution unanimously at the recent Cleve- 
land General Synod. ... e THE Loutst- 
ANA LEGISLATURE has followed the ex- 
ample of Mississippi and Alabama in 
passing a bill to enable congregations to 
retain ownership of their church build- 
ings and grounds if they withdraw from 
their national denomination to prevent 
racial integration. The Louisiana law 
excludes the Roman Catholic Church 
along with educational, charitable and 
religious trusts.... @ THE TENTH Bap- 
TIST WorRLD CONGRESS, meeting in Rio 
de Janeiro, strong opposed all state re- 
ligions and urged all countries to guaran- 
tee their citizens the right to serve God 
in their own way. ... e A COMPROMISE 
BILL to strengthen the hand of the Post- 
master General in dealing with obscenity 
in the mail was passed unanimously by 
the Senate shortly before adjournment. 

e CHURCH CONSTRUCTION during 
the first six months of this year reached 
$463 million, an increase of 8% over 
the same period last year. The June 
record was $82 million, an increase of 
$3 million over last June. e IN 
PESNSYLVANIA the departments of Chris- 
tian Social Relations of the five Epis- 
copal dioceses of the state are urging their 
churches and members to give moral and 
financial backing to efforts to have capi- 
tal punishment outlawed by the 1961 
state legislature. .. . e ROMAN CATHO- 
LIc Bishop Maurice Schexnayder of La- 
fayette, La., has issued an edict refusing 
“Christian burial” to Roman Catholics 
declared criminally negligent in fatal 
accidents, as “‘a deterrent for those alive.” 

. @ BELIEF IN Gon is a valid require- 
ment for public office in Maryland, ac- 
cording to a recent ruling of the State 
Court of Appeals in Baltimore. ... ¢ 
IN A BROADCAST extolling the success of 
the atheistic campaign in the Soviet 
Union, a radio station in the Ukraine 
boasted that within the last twelve 
months 800 Orthodox monks and nuns in 
Soviet Moldavia alone left their mona- 
steries and that more than ten monasteries 
had to close down. .. . e THE METHOD- 
Ist South Carolina conference has called 
capital punishment a “sub-Christian an- 
swer to basic social evils” and asked the 
state legislature to abolish the death 
penalty. 








DIVISION IS DISEASE 


CHICAGO (RNS)—A Presbyterian the- 
ologian described here as a “Protestant 
disease” the rigid lines of belief that 
separate denominations. 

Joseph Haroutunian, professor of the- 
ology at McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary in Chicago, also charged at the an- 
nual meeting of the Council of Commu- 
nity Churches in America that “the ethics 
of the church today become what the 
individual considers to be right or 
wrong.” 

He asserted that the same critcism also 
applies to many people’s concept of the 
Christian faith itself; too much is left 
up to the whims of the individual. 

“Faith is an act of God and not an 
act of man,”’ he declared. 

Noting that “the usual impulse of 
individuals is to maintain their lives not 
by love but by power,” Dr. Haroutunian 
warned that such a security policy is 
“unfaithfulness” in the Christian sense. 


PRINCETON PROBLEM 


PRINCETON, N.J. (RNS)—The Prince- 
ton township Board of Adjustment post- 
poned decision on a request by Princeton 
Theological Seminary for a zoning vari- 
ance for a proposed housing project after 
area residents registered strong opposi- 
tion. 

Under the seminary plan, 42 apartment 
units would be constructed next year on 
a°92-acre tract, with 100 additional units 
within the next 10 years. A spokesman 
for the Presbyterian school said the proj- 
ect would be “a secondary campus, in- 
cluding academic as well as residential 
buildings.” The need for expansion, he 
said, is “critical and urgent.” 

Counsel representing eight residents 
opposing the project said it would 
“change the character of the neighbor- 
hood,”’ which is zoned for residential use. 





Seminary Graduates 


1960 American Presbyterian the- 
ological graduates will be listed in 
these columns in an August issue, 
showing the work they have taken. 
Seminary offices are cooperating in 
providing this information, but if 
there are late developments that 
should be recorded, notices should 
be sent to The Outlook by informed 
individuals in order to assure an ac- 
curate list.—Editors. 


COLLEGE OPENINGS 
FOR THIS FALL 


Most colleges have closed admissions 
for the coming term and most students 
know where they will be next year, but 
circumstances have conspired to cause 
openings for additional students on some 
campuses. The Presbyterian, U. S., and 
UPUSA, colleges indicate the following 
openings for “qualified resident students” 
as of July 1: 


Presbyterian, U. S. 
Junior Colleges 


Non- 
Men Women Residents 

Lees 12 15 10 
Peace (N. C.) -- 0 25 
Ozarks, School of 0 0 0 
Presbyterian (N.C.) 41 12 25 
Schreiner In- 

stitute (Texas) 25 = 0 
Senior Colleges 
Agnes Scott (Ga.) — 0 — 
Arkansas 15 50 100 
Davidson (N.C.) 0 0 0 
Flora Macdonald = 10 50 
Florida Presbyterian 90 85 50 
Hampden-Sydney 

(Va.) 0 — 0 
King (Tenn.) 0 0 10 men 
Mary Baldwin (Va.) — 0 0 
Montreat-Anderson 45 50 50 
Queens (N.C.) 0 0 0 
Presbyterian (S.C.) 0 0 0 
Southwestern 

(Tenn. ) 0 0 50 
Presbyterian, U. $.-UPUSA 
Centre (Ky.) 10 0 -- 
Davis and Elkins 

(W. Va.) 38 13 25 


Westminster (Mo.) 20 upper classmen 


United Presbyterian, USA 
Junior Colleges 


Pikeville (Ky.) 25 30 40 
Sheldon Jackson any 
(Alaska) 22 20 number 
Warren Wilson 

(N.C.) 2 10 0 
Senior Colleges 
Alma ( Mich.) 25 0 0 
Beaver (Pa.) -— 0 0 
Blackburn (IIl.) 0 0 0 
Buena Vista 

(Iowa) 30 10 40 
Carroll (Wisc.) —_ — —_** 
Coe (Iowa) 15 15 20 
Dubuque, U. 

of (Iowa) — 


Emporia (Kans.) 
Grove City (Pa.) 


lt] 
| 


Hanover (Ind.) 0 0 
Hastings (Nebr.) 2 15 40 
Huron (S.D.) 1 10 —- 
Idaho 2 = 10 
Illinois 2 15 50 


[RSSRol | | 


Inter American 


300 








Jamestown (N.D.) 
“a number of good students” 
Johnson C. Smith 


(N.C.) - - — 
Knoxville (Tenn.) 20 15 30 
Lafayette (Pa.) 0 = 0 
Lake Forest (Ill.) 10 0 0 
Lewis and Clark 

(Ore.) 0 0 40 
Lincoln University 

(Pa.) -— — a 


Lindenwood (Mo.) — — -- 
Macalester (Minn.) — 


Maryville (Tenn.) 25 0 50 
Milliken (Ill.) ~- - = 
Missouri Valley 20 30 20 
Monmouth (Ill.) 10 5 0 
Muskingum (Ohio) 0 0 0 
Occidental (Calif.) 0 0 0 
Ozarks, College of 

(Ark.) 50 25 0 
Park (Mo.) 0 15 25 
Parsons (Iowa) 50 30 unlimited 
Rocky Mountain 

( Mont.) 
Sterling (Kans.) 50 30 75 
Tarkio (Mo.) 20 30 50 
Trinity (Texas) 15 9 any number 
Tulsa (Okla.) 100 20 530 
Tusculum (Tenn.) — — — 
Waynesburg (Pa.) - - 
Westminster (Utah) 0 0 36 
Westminster (Pa.) 20 0 25 
Whitworth (Wash.) 30 0 50* 
Wilson (Pa.) + 0 flexible 
Wooster (Ohio) 0 0 0 


*WHITWORTH: non-campus students must 
(1) live in their own homes, or (2) be 
married. 

Other comments by admissions officers: 

SHELDON JACKSON: “Sheldon Jackson 
is open to any young person of any state.” 

PJC: “Students entering this year will 
transfer to new campus (Consolidated 
College) in September 1961.” 

FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN: New school, en- 
tering class will be Founding Freshmen, 
faculty considered by “a leading Southern 
educator as the finest in the South”; stu- 
dent-faculty ratio: 7-1. 

SOUTHWESTERN: Only Memphis appli- 
cants living at home can be considered for 
day students. 

CentTrRE: “Long waiting list of women 
students; might be able to help colleges 
with shortage of women.” 

Davis & ELK1INs: Off-campus housing for 
men only. 

PIKEVILLE, 
preferred. 

ALMA: “We still have financial aid 
available in the form of jobs and loans.” 

BuENA Vista: “Areas in music and 
math are most open to application.” 

WESTMINSTER (Pa.): “Women’s enroll- 
ment is usually filled by Jan. 31 of the 
previous January.” 

OZARKS, COLLEGE OF: “Still many work 
opportunities available.” 


Sophomores and Juniors 


**Three dashes—no response to inquiry. 


AUTONOMY IN NIGERIA 


CALABAR, NIGERIA (RNS)—Full au- 
tonomy was granted to the Presbyterian 
Church of Nigeria by the Church of 
Scotland’s Eastern Nigeria Synod here 
in connection with Nigeria’s independ- 
ence from Britain on October 1. 

All ecclesiastical, educational and 
medical activities which had been di- 
rected from Scotland will be administered 
henceforth by newly-appointed boards 
and committees set up by the Presby- 
terian Church of Nigeria. 
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CHARLOTTE COMMITTEE ACHIEVES 
OPEN LUNCH COUNTER FACILITIES 


When desegregation came to the lunch 
counters of seven Tryon Street stores in 
Charlotte, N. C., recently, the record 
showed that Presbyterians had played a 
conspicuous part in this advance. (Edi- 
torial, page 8.) 

Leaders of the demonstrations for the 
past several months have come from 
Johnson C. Smith University, a United 
Presbyterian, USA, institution. A steer- 
ing committee of four at J. C. Smith in- 
cluded three theological students and a 
pre-medical student. 

Demonstrations were suspended when 
negotiations were begun but began again 
in June when students learned that the 
merchants had declined to seek a settle- 
ment with the negotiating committee. 

When the mayor of Charlotte appoint- 
ed a Friendly Relations Committee in 
April, it was headed by John R. Cun- 
ningham, former Assembly’s moderator, 
former president of Davidson College, 
now executive of the Presbyterian Foun- 
dation. Two other members were former 
Assembly moderators: Philip F. How- 
erton and W. E. Price, both business 
men. Other Presbyterians included Mrs. 
Ernest Hunter, a housewife, who is a 
member of Covenant church; Dr. Mon- 
roe T. Gilmour, an elder in the Myers 
Park church; and Harold S. Smoak, an 
elder in Trinity church. The committee 
had 15 members. 


July Agreement 

Since its appointment, the mayor’s 
committee has explored many possibili- 
ties in long and involved meetings until 
agreements were reached early in July 
when the following communication was 
addressed to the mayor: 


To: Mayor James S. Smith, Charlotte, 
North Carolina 

Since its appointment in the month of 
April, the Mayor’s Committee on Friendly 
Relations has spent much time and effort 
in studying the problem posed by Negro 
student demonstrations against lunch 
counters in downtown department and 
variety stores. 

From the beginning the five officers and 
ten members of the committee, represent- 
ing responsible persons from both races, 
have sought earnestly and prayerfully to 
be of help in establishing better commu- 


nications in an effort to resolve the com- 
mon community problem. 

The committee has held a number of 
meetings. It has discussed all phases of 
the problem openly and candidly, and in 
a remarkable spirit of mutual sympathy 
and understanding. 

The committee either as a whole, or 
through representatives, has also had nu- 
merous conferences with the merchants 
and with the Negro students. 

Our community has already accepted as 
just and equitable the basic principle of 
fair and equal use of such facilities as the 
library, the schools, the buses, the audi- 
torium and the coliseum. 

It is the concerted judgment of the com- 
mittee that our community is now ready 
to accept the opening of the lunch coun- 
ters in the leading department and variety 
stores to customers of both races. 

The committee believes that an accept- 
able solution would call for non-discrim- 
inating food service in the lunch counters 
of the variety stores, as well as in the 
mezzanine lunch room at Belk’s and the 
coffee shop at Ivey’s. The Nashville plan 
recently adopted, and thus far quite satis- 
factory, in which lunch counters were 
made available to all persons, with the 
dining rooms and cafeterias excepted un- 
til such time as such facilities should be 
opened throughout the city, would seem 
to the committee to constitute a fair ar- 
rangement if Ivey’s should withhold in- 
terracial use of their Tulip Terrace and 
Belk’s their two cafeterias. 

The committee believes that the Negro 
students and their friends should agree to 
assume full responsibility for the digni- 
fied and orderly use of the lunch counter 
facilities if and when these are made avail- 
able. 

It hopes further that all the people of 
Charlotte and Mecklenburg County will 
continue to meet this and all other prob- 
lems of human relations maturely and 
responsibly. 

The following stores represent the list 
of those whose food services have been 
sought by Negro students; Belk’s, Grant’s, 
Ivey’s, Kress, Liggett’s, McLellan’s and 
Woolworths. 

Signed: J. R. CUNNINGHAM, Chairman 
Mrs. ErNeEstT B. HUNTER, 
Secretary 

It was estimated that 100 Negroes were 
served at Charlotte lunch counters on the 
day following announcement of the 
agreement. No incidents were reported. 
Negroes reported almost uniform cour- 
tesy, with only one case of two white 
people leaving the counter when they 
were seated. 








STUDENT DEMONSTRATIONS 


The origin of these youth movements in our times is not in Moscow 
but rather in the hills of Judea and in the American dream. Martin 
Luther King and these young people, with the national anthem on 
their lips and the Bible in their hands and non-violence in their hearts 
and brotherhood in their spirits, are in some ways the truest expres- 
sion of both our religion and our democracy. Sometimes | think these 
are the most religious people that we have today in our great republic. 
—FRANK PORTER GRAHAM, former president of the University of 
North Carolina, former U. S. Senator, now a United Nations mediator. 
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A PLEA FOR VARIANTS 
By ROBERT D. BEDINGER 


This impromptu address was considered a decisive factor in the 99-27 
vote by the Synod of Appalachia asking King College to admit any quali- 


fied student without 


BOUT HALF of my 54 years as a 
preacher of the gospel of Christ have 
been devoted to the evangelization of the 
Negro race, both in Africa and in Amer- 
ica. There were many heartaches during 
the 19 years of service in the Belgian 
Congo, but these could not be compared 
with the heartaches I have borne among 
my white brethren of the South. Rec- 
ommendations, which I made during the 
four years I headed the Negro work, for 
changed policies were all rejected. Since 
then every one of them has come to pass. 
This means that progress had been made. 
In the sports world tremendous strides 
have been taken. In track, baseball, foot- 
ball, some of the greatest stars are Ne- 
groes. Every big league team has from 
one to a half-dozen Negro stars. The 
title-holder for the high jump is a Negro. 
The heavyweight title in boxing belongs 
to a Negro. In music, in education, in 
science, in politics, in the U. S. Congress, 
the Negro rates high. Our seminaries are 
open to Negroes. It seems that the church, 
which should have been first, is last in 
coming to recognize the worth of Negro 
souls. 

Nowhere in the Bible can be found 
evidence for segregation because of the 
color of a man’s skin. The only segrega- 
tion I can find anywhere in the Bible is 
that of the Jewish nation set apart by 
God for a specific purpose—to keep a 
religious strain pure for the coming of 
the Son of God. With his coming and his 
redemptive work on the cross, the middle 
wall of partition was cast down, and his 
followers, Jewish and Gentile Christians, 
were commanded to evangelize the entire 
earth. 


A Fellowship 


The church is a fellowship, and we 
have no right to segregate or exclude any 
believer in Christ from its privileges. 
With God there is no partiality. 

The author* of the motion to delete the 
paragraph [calling on the trustees of 
King College to accept qualified Negro 
applicants] has stated that his city, Chat- 
tanooga, has desegregated (or certainly 
will desegregate) its lunch counters in 
variety stores. He says that this is fair 





*J. P. McCallie. 





DR. BEDINGER, as indicated here, served 
for many years as a missionary to the Belgian 
Congo. Later service in this country in- 
cluded superintendency of the denomination- 
al Negro Work for four years, followed by 
leadership of home missions in Central Mis- 
sissippi Presbytery and executive secretary 
of Birmingham Presbytery. He makes his 
home in retirement in Asheville, N. C. 
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regard to his race. 


and just, that it certainly is not fair or 
just to sell a Negro a five-cent spool of 
thread and refuse him a five-cent cup 
of coffee. He is certainly right in this. 
But is it not rather the profit motive 
which is bringing about the change? 
When we owe so much of our prosperity 
in the South to the hard labor of the 
Negro, is it fair and just to exclude him 
from the full rights of citizenship in the 
state, in the church, and in society? 

I am quite willing to admit that there 
are many unsolved problems connected 
with the whole order of things. There 
are many adjustments. Adjustments are 
being made throughout the whole wide 
world. To admit qualified students to 
King College or to any of our institutions 
is certainly a step in the right direction. 
We can trust the leadership of the Holy 
Spirit to guide us, to make the crooked 
ways straight, the rough places smooth. 
Not to do the fair and the just thing by 
any race surely means that we are afraid 
that God’s leadership will fail us. 


College President 
Fifteen years ago I sat in the living 


room of a Negro college president. He 
was seven-eights white. Really, I could 
not distinguish any trace of the Negro 
in him, but that one-eighth doomed him 
to find his work and fellowship with the 
Negro race. He was cultured, highly ed- 
ucated, with more degrees than I had 
then or have had since. We discussed the 
race situation. I told him of my labors 
in Africa, of the way in which my south- 
ern-bred prejudices had been swept aside, 
of my work (at that time) with the 
Negroes, that I wanted to exert my ut- 
most power and influence against segre- 
gation. I said, however, that I was walk- 
ing on egg shells, that I had to speak 
and conduct myself in such a way as not 
to make hazardous the good I was trying 
to accomplish. If he were in my position, 
I asked, what would he do? 

Without hesitation, he replied, “In the 
vegetable kingdom now and then you run 
across something that is greatly different 
from the mother-seed or stem, but is def- 
initely a part of the same. It is called a 
variant. I suppose the only thing for 
you is to become a variant!” 

I have never forgotten this. Neither 
have I ever had the nerve to become a real 
variant, although my views and convic- 
tions vary vastly from many of my race. 

It is my prayer and wish that my pres- 
bytery (Asheville) and my synod (Appa- 
lachia) may become variants—something 
different from the ordinary type of Chris- 
tians. 


CONGO MISSIONARIES ARE SAFE 


By BETTY JO TAYLOR 


Presbyterian, U.S., missionaries in the 
Congo, where mutinous Congolese troops 
have terrorized whites in recent days 
with killing and rape, are evacuating. 

Word has been received of the safety 
of the three missionary families stationed 
in the strife-torn Congo capital, Leopold- 
ville. And missionaries in the Kasai are 
evacuating by order of the American con- 
sul. “Within 24 hours,” came word Sun- 
day, “all posts will probably be closed.”’ 


Largest Group 


When independence came to the Afri- 
can country June 30, 105 of our 161 mis- 
sionaries were at their posts. Congo is 
the site of our largest mission force. 
Safety measures had been outlined by the 
American consulate, the Board of World 
Missions and the mission itself. 

A cable Sunday (July 10) from Alex 
McCutchen, missionary in Leopoldville, 
reported that all Presbyterian, U.S., mis- 
sionaries in Leopoldville “are assembled 
safely in Leopoldville, American Baptist 
post, by Embassy advice.” Mission ex- 
ecutives here conjectured that Leopold- 
ville missionaries of all denominations 
MISS TAYLOR is on the educational staff of 


the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of World Mis- 
sions. 





may have been concentrated on the large 
Baptist compound, with soldier or police 
protection. 

Missionaries stationed in Leopoldville 
are the Don Bobbs, who may have been 
out of the country, since they were sched- 
uled to leave “early in July” on furlough; 
the Glenn Murrays and the Alex Mc- 
Cutchens. 

Ham radio operators in this country 
reported radio contact with Dr. Sandy C. 
Marks in Lubondai and Frank Vander- 
grift in Bibanga during the day Sunday. 

The report from Lubondai:- “Women 
and children of Southern Presbyterian 
missionaries evacuating to Rhodesia, men 
staying for time being. . . .” Mission- 
aries at Lubondai over independence in- 
cluded the John W. Davises, the Bernard 
G. Jacksons, the Marks, the Wm. S. 
Metzels, the John Knox Millers, Misses 
Nolie McDonald, Bettye Jean Mitchell, 
Elizabeth Ann Shefelton and Jacqueline 
Speigner. 

From Vandergrift in Bibanga came 
word that the Spooners (Moma), Rob- 
ertsons (Luebo), Stuarts (Mutoto) and 
Goodrums (Katubue) were all safely out 
of the country. The post at Bibanga was 
to be completely evacuated Sunday night, 
and the Bibanga missionaries were to go 
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by Kasha to pick up missionaries there— 
Eric S. Bolton and Dave McLean. Their 
wives and children had already reached 
safety. 

Bibanga missionaries evacuating are 
the Howard D. Camerons, the Hugh L. 
Farriors, the Paul B. Longs, the Frank 
Vandergrifts and Miss Anna K. Dickson. 


Plane Is Used 

It was also reported by radio from Bi- 
banga Sunday that missionary pilots 
Mark Poole and John Davis were flying 
missionaries to Lubondai and from there 
to Kamina, an army base. 

The Luebo station was “‘in good shape” 
Sunday, the same radio report indicated, 
and Congolese there were protecting mis- 
sionaries. 

In Luluabourg, the radio report con- 
tinued, the Dave Millers had been stay- 
ing in their own house, but had to leave 
when an explosive was thrown in through 
the window. The Millers were not hurt, 
but a Congolese was injured. Heavy 
fighting took place Sunday in Lulua- 
bourg, and Belgian troops parachuted in 
to take over the airport. 

Before independence, most missionaries 
were convinced that they were in little 
danger as long as they stayed at their 
posts, where they were known by the 
people. But as long ago as October, plans 
for orderly evacuation, “if that should 
become necessary,” were drawn up by 
the American consul. And in the spring, 
the mission’s ad interim committee and 
the Board took steps for the safety of the 
161 Congo missionaries similar to those 
put into effect during the China crisis a 
decade ago. 

Authorized to Leave 

Missionaries in this country on fur- 
lough, if they had children with them, 
were asked to remain in the United States 
until things settle down. Those in the 
Congo were authorized to leave the coun- 
try for a time, if they thought it best, and 
the Board guaranteed travel funds for 
this purpose. 


C. Darby Fulton, the Board’s execu- 
tive secretary, expressed the policy of the 
Board in times of danger anywhere in 
the world: 

“American government officers on the 
scene possess an accurate and detailed 
knowledge of the situation as well as the 
authority and means to implement their 
recommendation, which the Board of 


World Missions, thousands of miles away 
does not. It would be folly to ask mis- 
sionaries to wait for Board advice in 
times of urgency and danger. The Board 
assures them that their judgment and ac- 
tions will be upheld, and grants them all 
expenses, without consultation and with- 
out limit, for evacuation or any other 
measures that might be required for their 
safety.” 


REPRISALS AGAINST NEGROES 
ARE CITED IN WEST TENNESSEE 


Negroes in Fayette County in West 
Tennessee recently won the right to vote. 
A Federal injunction was issued against 
Fayette County officials who have tradi- 
tionally barred Negroes from the polls. 
This followed a two-year-old fight for 
suffrage. The announced plans of Ne- 
groes to cast their votes August 1 has 
been met by a series of economic repri- 
sals, “‘starve-outs,”’ threats of violence, 
and a murder trial. The county has 
21,000 Negroes and 7,000 whites. 

Well authenticated reports tell of Ne- 
groes who had registered to vote being 
ordered off the farms of landlords; they 
cannot get credit; no money was available 
for many of the men—all farmers—to 
start their crops. 

Fayette County Negroes who are regis- 
tered to vote today cannot buy gasoline 
there for their cars or tractors even with 
cash. Scott Franklin, head of a group 
of Negroes pushing the voting issue, op- 
erated a grocery store before the organi- 
zation was formed. Now he is out of 
business. He could not get a dealer to 
sell him a loaf of bread or other items 
for his store. 

The wife of another active worker was 
fired, for no apparent reason, from her 
job in the cafeteria in a white school. 
No Gasoline 

A Negro gasoline station operator tried 
for weeks to get a distributor to sell him 
gasoline for his station so that he could 
supply the Negroes of the county. He 
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tried to buy in Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Louisiana without success. When one 
distributor agreed to supply him, his 
truck was stopped by a deputy sheriff 
(who happens to own a service station) 
and forced to turn around with his load. 

Reports like these have appeared in 
reputable newspapers across the country. 
It has not been so easy to learn what the 
churches and the churchmen have been 
doing in the face of this oppression. The 
severe penalties enacted against several 
courageous ministers have been reported 
and instances of intimidation or threat- 
ened reprisals are known. 

On a recent Monday evening when 
feelings on this subject were high and 
opportunities for a Christian witness in 
the face of this persecution were evident, 
approximately 45 Presbyterian men and 
about 30 women gathered in the Arling- 
ton Presbyterian Church, not far from 
Memphis, after the churches of the pres- 
byteries had been publicized about the 
meeting. 

Selma Axis 

Printed notices 
saying: 

“Presbyterian Laymen for Sound Doc- 
trine and Responsible Leadership. All 
Presbyterians (gentlemen and ladies) are 
cordially invited to hear our principal 
speaker, Mr. John B. Ames, of our affiliate, 
Presbyterian Laymen, Inc., Selma, Ala. 
Place: Arlington Presbyterian Church. 
Date: June 20. Time: 8 p.m. Please invite 
your friends. Sam T. Wilson, secretary 
and treasurer.” 


had been circulated 


The meeting was held under the aus- 
pices of the Memphis branch of the so- 
called Presbyterian Laymen’s group. A 
few days earlier the stated clerk of the 
presbytery sent a letter to all ministers 
and clerks of sessions. This communica- 
tion reproduced an action of Memphis 
Presbytery expressing official disapproval 
of such self-appointed, unauthorized 
groups and also provided the straight- 
forward action of the Synod of Tennessee 
(OUTLOOK, June 13) condemning the or- 
ganization and activities of this Presby- 
terian laymen’s group.* 

The laymen meeting in Arlington gave 
no indication of their concern for the 


*In a similar action Kanawha Presby- 
tery (W. Va.) unanimously condemned 
this movement and warned its constitu- 
ents against it after every-member circu- 
larizations were reported by some congre- 
gations. 
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plight of Negroes or ministers who have 
found their positions in jeopardy because 
of the stand they have taken. Luther 
Keeton, who presided, paid his disrespect 
to the presbytery’s stated clerk for mak- 
ing available the actions of the presbytery 
and synod. He took pains to attempt to 
demonstrate that his group is actually 
a part of the church, calling the officers 
of the organization to come forward and 
face the audience, declaring that together 
they represent some 350 years of service 
in the denomination. It is obvious, there- 
fore, he said, that this organization is a 
part of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 

In the group were Marshall Kelley 
and Marvin Ellis of the Second church, 
Memphis; Clyde Walker, Sam Wilson of 
Arlington, Francis Wilson, Forbes 
“Dutch” Barton, and Lloyd Burgen. The 
speech of John Ames was reported as 
“harmless,” with no direct attack on in- 
dividuals, boards or agencies of the 
church. He did solicit support and funds 
for his organization and had a free will 
offering taken. 


Some observers of this activity have 
been interested that the laymen’s group 
is deeply concerned about “sound doc- 
trine and responsible leadership,” but 
gives little evidence of a concern for the 
plight of thousands of oppressed people 
in their midst who are denied some of 
their basic rights. 


NAACP Effort 


A few days later the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People appealed to the American Red 
Cross for help in what it called, this 
“man-made disaster” in Tennessee. It 
asked the Red Cross to take immediate 
steps to bring relief to Negro families in 
Fayette County who have been the vic- 
tims of economic retaliation. Roy Wil- 
kins, executive secretary, declared, 
“These people are being denied food, 
clothing and fuel.” He said they had 
lost their jobs, credit has been refused 
and insurance has been cancelled; they 
have been unable to buy gasoline to keep 
farm machinery running. 
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EDITORIAL 


Scientists Are Citizens Too 

Scientists are being propelled into a 
concern for more than science. 

A major report by a committee of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the largest scientific pro- 
fessional society in the United States, 
gives no comfort to scientists who are not 
deeply concerned about their public re- 
sponsibility. 

Too long, it is indicated, have scien- 
tific groups, even like the AAAS, kept 
quiet about the implications of staggering 
achievements of recent years, when the 
world about us has been changing pro- 
foundly. 

Take air pollution. Here, the commit- 
tee says, experts should have prepared the 
public to meet this before the unplanned 
growth of industry, traffic patterns, and 
the like produced a crisis in areas like 
Los Angeles County. But step up higher 
to the debate on the nuclear test ban and 
there you will find important technical 
matters that have never been fully ex- 
plained in clear language to the average 
man who must vote and make decisions 
that are based on his knowledge or ig- 
norance of these issues. 

The problem becomes more grave when 
we are told that the gap is widening— 
“what was once a minor gap now threat- 
ens to become a major discontinuity which 
may disrupt the history of man.” 

Now, says the committee, the scientist 
is not so much to recommend specific 
courses of action as “to provide for the 
general public the facts and estimates of 
the effects of alternative policies which 
the citizen must have if he is to partici- 
pate intelligently in the solution of these 
problems.” 

With a few outstanding exceptions, 
according to the report, American scien- 
tists have fallen down badly in perform- 
ing this task. Even within the AAAS 
it is now clear, as it has not been all 
along, that natural science has become a 
major element in public policy. Scien- 
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tists, singly and in groups, must speak 
out and offer the information which only 
they are equipped to provide. 

This is one reason, among others, that 
scientists are being guided into an edu- 
cational training and preparation that is 
more broadly gauged—with West Point 
cadets to be men of liberal arts and broad 
culture, along with their military and 
scientific prowess. 


Hats Off to Charlotte 


Our story about the opening of Char- 
lotte, N.C., lunch counters without regard 
to racial distinctions (page 4) is of great 
significance. The wise and able com- 
mittee—with a full complement of Pres- 
byterians on it (!)—deserves a rousing 
cheer. To have brought the representa- 
tives of all interests together in the 
achievement of this notable step required 
infinite patience, understanding and good- 
will. 

Every such city that takes this step 
makes it easier for others to do what all 
realists know must come sooner or later. 
Those who are among the first to move 
ahead will deserve special honor in view 
of the greater difficulties faced and the 
more solid pattern of custom and opposi- 
tion overcome. 

It does not detract from the achieve- 
ment which we here applaud to note that 
from the tone of its citizenry and the 
quality of its leadership, Charlotte is 
one of those choice communities that you 
would expect to be in the vanguard of 
such wholesome and constructive attain- 
ments. 


Montreat Plans 

Imaginative plans are being evidenced 
at the Presbyterian, U. S., summer con- 
ference center at Montreat, N.C., under 
the direction of the new administration. 
Possibly the widest and most varied array 
of speakers and leaders in many years 
has been announced for the August con- 
vocation, inauguration of the new presi- 
dent and Bible conference August 12-28. 

In connection with the August 13 in- 
auguration of C. Grier Davis as the 
Montreat head, plans call for a series of 
addresses by former Moderators of the 
Presbyterian, U.S., General Assembly. 
These are listed under “The Mission of 
the Church Today” as follows: 

Aug. 12, William M. Elliott; Ernest 
T. Thompson, “The Church as a World 
Fellowship.” 

Aug. 13, J. R. McCain, “The Steward- 
ship of the Church”; Philip F. Hower- 


ton, “A Layman Looks at Montreat’’; J. 
R. Cunningham, “Montreat’s Place in the 
Church of the Future.” The present 
moderator, Marion A. Boggs, will deliver 
the charge to the new president. 

Aug. 14, Frank W. Price, “The Chris- 
tian Mission in a Changing World.” 

OUTLOOK readers will be especially in- 
terested in the Aug. 18-20 series on “Con- 
temporary Theology” by our associate 
editor, Kenneth J. Foreman. 


Welcome Benefits 

The Presbyterian, U. S., Annuities and 
Relief announcement carried in this issue 
(page 10) is sure to stimulate a round of 
applause. It indicates that the careful 
management of this agency has brought 
about increased benefits which are now 
being shared with those participating in 
the insurance programs. 

Top limits of insurance are increased 
for policy holders by $1,000 without 
added cost to those insured; double in- 
demnity for accidental death will be paid 
beneficiaries; and hospital-surgery cov- 
erage is extended a family’s unmarried 
children to the age of 23. 

The additional cost of this coverage 
through a commercial company will be 
borne by the Board of Annuities and Re- 
lief until next July 1. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Why Young Men 
Enter the Ministry 


A recent survey of 300 ministerial stu- 
dents attending Perkins School of The- 
ology, Southern Methodist University, 
listed the motivated factors involved in 
their call to the ministry. 

The four most important factors were 
as follows: (1) early religious training 
at home and in church; (2) participation 
in church youth activities; (3) the in- 
fluence of the local pastor; (4) higher 
than average school grades. 

The ministerial students queried also 
listed three factors which had little or no 
importance in their call: (1) books and 
writings; (2) pressure from parents; 
(3) “instantaneous religious experience.” 





If the factors influencing these young 
men to enter the ministry are represen- 
tative, it gives to us some indication of 
where our churches and homes must be 
strengthened if we are to challenge and 
influence more young men for the min- 
istry —The Cumberland Presbyterian. 
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AN OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“The time of my departure is at hand.” 
—II Timothy 4:6. 

F YOU HAD PASSED BY his cell 

and seen the old man in there, you 
might have felt sorry for him. He looked 
worn and not too well, and, according 
to the custom of the time, he was loaded 
with chains, as if he were a dangerous 
man plotting a get-away. You might 
wonder what, if anything, he could have 
to think about. Old age has time to think 
about everything, but some old people 
think about nothing in particular. If 
they have any thoughts they are sore and 
heavy, dim and bitter. 

Not so with this prisoner, “Old Man 
Paul,” as he had called himself already 
some years before. He has a plenty of 
unpleasant things to occupy and annoy 
his mind. If he manages to get a letter 
off from that prison, you might expect it 
to be full of complaints—the food, the 
chains, the guards, the cold weather. You 
might think his letters would go into 
detail about his physical handicap. He 
has had many enemies in his time and 
some of them would not have stopped 
short of murder if they could have got at 
him. Such letters would make juicy read- 
ing. He has had many successes in life 
and a few failures; old men are inclined 
to brag about the triumphs and blame 
other people for the defeats. 

We do have some letters from that old 
man, but they are not at all what you 
might have expected. They show us what 
he has been thinking about, there in the 
cold prison. We discover that his mind 
is bright, not dark. He scarcely more 
than mentions his enemies, he says little 
about his griefs and bereavements, all 
the wearisome tragedies and trivia that 
can make an old man a burden to him- 
self. What does fill his mind? 


IS THOUGHTS are full of his 

younger friends. His older friends 
are dead and gone, but he has never been 
the sort of man to write-off the younger 
generation. His warmest personal words 
are to friends younger than himself. He 
writes to Timothy and Titus, not to cry 
on their shoulders, but because he is 
intensely interested in them. It is clear 
that he has been keeping up with them. 
He knows where they are and what they 
are doing and what their problems are. 
He even ventures to give Timothy some 
advice on his diet. 

His thoughts are mainly of the Chris- 
tian church, that church he has served so 
well and will now in person serve no 
more. He thinks of the various kinds of 
people in it, rich and poor, widows young 
and old, ordinary business men, young 
people, children. But he gives most 
thought to its future leaders. Titus and 
Timothy are leaders, to be sure, but 
when they in turn pass on to retirement 
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and death, then what? So Paul is think- 
ing ahead not only into the next genera- 
tion but the generations beyond that. 
“What you have heard from me, entrust 
to faithful men who will be able to teach 
others also.” This old man is neither a 
doddering optimist, sure that everything 
is going to have a happy ending, nor a 
pessimist seeing no hope left after he is 
gone. At the very verge of death he is 
still making plans for a century to come. 


HERE HAD BEEN a time when 

Paul lived in an atmosphere of 
miracle. But he reports no miracle from 
Rome, and he expects none for the future. 
Once upon a time he had expected to be 
one of those who would never die and be 
buried, but would live to hear the last 
trumpet. Now he knows that death waits 
for him as for all his generation. But 
he is not cast down; he rejoices. He is 
a runner who sees the goal posts just 
ahead; he is a fighter who hears the bell 
for the last round. He is a man who 
has been entrusted with a great treasure, 
and the day when he must give account 
of it is at hand. 

But he does not let his mind dwell 
upon death. He makes no calculation 
about how much time may be left him, 
he does not speculate on how death will 
come, or whether some prison-born dis- 
ease may cheat the Roman axe. He does 
not so much look at death as look through 
it. Down the years, on the earth he 
leaves behind, he sees the never-ending 
work of the church and its leaders; and 


for himself, beyond the shadows and the 
sun, he sees a crown. 

He has by no means renounced the 
world. Here is his place, as long as he 
lives. He wants books to read, he wants 
to hear from his friends, to see them 
again. So far as a man may live, in a 
jail, Paul wants to live. So far as a man 
may make his presence felt beyond his 
own four walls, Paul wants still to be 
a force for God in the world. 

OW CAN WE ACCOUNT for this 

old man’s young thoughts? How 
can we explain why this man who has 
every excuse to let his thoughts shrink 
to the routine of a prison cell, to think 
only of himself, his pains and his prob- 
lems, refuses to think small and selfish 
thoughts, but always of other people, 
even the yet unborn? The secret is plain 
enough if you remember him as he used 
to be when he was young. This is the 
way he always thought. Christ does not 
first become real to him when he is shut 
away from other men. He does not sud- 
denly become unselfish in his mellow old 
age. He does not begin to think about 
people in his last days. He was always 
like this. This was his habit, this was 
his joy. His outgoing mind was already 
taking thought for others, years before; 
his dreams were always of the future, not 


the past. 
An old man’s mind . . . an old woman’s 
mind. . . . You will have one yourself 


some day, if the world and you last so 
long together. What will fill it? About 
the same kind of thing that fills it now. 

Spiritual security is like social security 
in this respect; you have to contribute to 
it if you expect to draw any benefits. 
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Teacher — 
without 
portfolio 


She teaches, although she is 
not called a teacher. All adults 
do! Teaching—good and bad 
—is going on constantly in 
daily relationships at church 
and at home. As parents, and 
persons 
others, all adults teach their 
beliefs and attitudes concern- 
ing God and fellowman. Be- 
cause they teach, it is impera- 
that adults 


who _ influence 


keep on 


learning. 
Adult groups throughout our Church are finding 
meaningful learning experiences in using Adult 
Uniform Lessons or other adult study courses 
recommended as part of our Presbyterian literature. 
Are all the adults in your church active learners 


as well as teachers? 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. Martin 


MONDAY ¢ In my Bible reading this 
morning, the words of Saul leapt out 
accusingly: “I have played the fool.” 
Many of us must confess that we are not 
“guilty, daring souls,” but people who 
fritter their lives away in folly. We are 
idiots in the Greek meaning of that term 
—private persons who foolishly contract 
out of life, or stupid men who build on 
shifting sand, or foolish virgins who neg- 
lect the long-term plans of life. Come 
to think of it, the Testament has as much 








to say about foolishness as it has about 
sin. 

TUESDAY e I understand that the 
“beautiful gate of the temple” mentioned 
in the gospels was so called because it 
afforded a full view of the temple in all 
its magnificence, and because it was 
made of one piece, solid Corinthian 
brass. Whoever built it had the right 
idea. How grievously religion suffers 
from partial views and spiritual orna- 
mentation! Could a man ask for a finer 
privilege than that of building a beau- 
tiful gate into the temple for some young 
person ? 

WEDNESDAY e [ love Herman Mel- 
ville’s letter to friend Everett Duyckinck: 
“T love all men who dive. Any fish can 
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swim near the surface, but it takes a 
great whale to go downstairs five miles 
or so. I’m not talking only of Emerson 
now, but the whole corps of thought- 
divers that have been diving and coming 
up with blood-shot eyes ever since the 


world began.” I wonder if he had in 
mind the old psalmist with his passion- 
ate cry: “Out of the depths have I cried 
unto thee, O Lord”? What is Moby 
Dick but an imaginative commentary on 
that text? 

THURSDAY e [| asked a young minis- 
ter today who is the theologian engender- 
ing the most excitement among his con- 
temporaries. It used to be Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, then Paul Tillich (and both these 
men still carry great influence), but many 
of the brightest young thinkers are im- 
mensely stimulated by Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer, and this partly because his works 
are unfinished, full of hints and sugges- 
tions that cry to be followed-through, not 
a fully-fashioned system which calls for 
rejection or total acceptance, and partly 
because of Bonhoeffer’s realistic encoun- 
ter with the “world.” 

FRIDAY @ The other evening I was 
giving a talk on John Woolman, the 
Quaker, and since I have very few books 
of my own, I cast around for a copy of 
his Journal. Eventually I found one, in 
the Harvard Five-Foot Bookshelf series. 
The first volume of that famous collec- 
tion begins, not as one might expect, with 
the Bible or Homer, but with a double 
volume containing the Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin and the Journal of 
John Woolman. Is this the secret spring 
of the American character—a_ subtle 
blend of the resourceful business man 
and of the saintly mystic? 

SATURDAY e¢ QOur guest tonight was 
a young schoolmaster who gets a little 
discouraged by the poor response to his 
religious teaching. He seemed comforted 
when I read to him from the great Thom- 
as Arnold of Rugby, father of Matthew 
Arnold: “My object will be, if possible, 
to form Christian men, for Christian boys 
I can scarcely hope to make.” 

SUNDAY e [I always return with profit 
and delight to the sane, balanced writ- 
ings of the late William Temple. “The 
spiritually-minded man does not differ 
from the materially-minded man chiefly 
in thinking about different things, but in 
thinking about the same things differ- 
ently. It is possible to think materially 
about God and spiritually about food.” 
Amen. 


A. R. Presbyterians 
PRESBYTERIAN, U.S., 
MATERIALS APPROVED 


Associate Reformed Presbyterians, 
meeting recently in their General Synod 
in Due West, S. C., voted their approval 
of Presbyterian, U. S., Christian educa- 
tion materials for their churches for all 
groups younger than adults. 
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God Loves His Erring Children 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for August 7, 1960 
Hosea 11]. Printed Text 11:1-9 


We have this week a third lesson from 
the prophecy of Hosea. Fully to appre- 
ciate its message, one of the profoundest 
in the Old Testament, we must recon- 
struct Hosea’s domestic experience as he 
presents it to us in chapters 1 and 3; an 
experience, through which, as he himself 
informs us, he first learned to understand 
God’s dealings with his people. 


I. Hosea’s Experiences 

Hosea, it appears, married a woman 
named Gomer, who afterwards proved 
unfaithful to him. The first child whom 
Gomer bore he recognized as his own; 
the second and third he could not claim. 
Hosea still clung to his wife, but after 
a while she left him to go after her false 
lover. He tired of her in time and Gomer 
sank lower and lower in the scale of ex- 
istence until finally she became a slave, 
sold doubtless for debt. Hosea, who loved 
his wife in spite of her unfaithfulness, 
went to the owner and redeemed her for 
fifteen pieces of silver and a bushel and 
a half of wheat. He hoped to win back 
her love and to restore her to her old place 
as the mistress of his home. 

It was through this experience, Hosea 
tells us, that he came to understand some- 
thing of God’s love for his unfaithful 
people. As the great Old Testament 
scholar, H. Wheeler Robinson has writ- 
ten in his recent book on The Cross of 
Hosea (Westminster Press): 

“It was one thing to hold in general 
that God loved Israel; it was another to 
have that confirmed by the analogy of his 
own experience, and to know that God so 
loved Israel, as Hosea found himself lov- 
ing Gomer. The experience both con- 
firmed the idea and enlightened it by 
bringing a new standard of measurement 
to its appreciation. The love of God could 
not be less than the love of man, so the 
love of man became a pledge and a revela- 
tion of the love of God.” 

Israel, as Hosea now clearly saw, had 
proved unfaithful to her Lord, as Gomer 
had proved unfaithful to him. Israel 
must necessarily suffer for her infidelity 
as Gomer had suffered for hers. But the 
amazing thing was that God still loved 
Israel, as strangely enough he continued 
to love Gomer. And God was seeking to 
win back Israel’s love as he was trying 
to recover Gomer’s love. If Israel would 
respond to the plea of the Divine Lover, 
he would restore her to her old position 
just as he was ready to restore Gomer to 
hers. 

This is the message of Hosea in chap- 
ters 1-3 and again under different figures 
in 4-14. 


Il. Israel’s Infidelity 
In chapters 1-3, Israel is represented 
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as a faithless wife who has gone after 
her false lovers, the baalim, i.e., the gods 
of the Canaanites, who encouraged pros- 
titution (as a part of divine worship) 
and held before the nation the offer of 
a spurious prosperity. Instead Israel 
would find herself forsaken, abandoned 
in the wilderness, i.e., carried into cap- 
tivity. But God, her true spouse, would 
court her, seek to regain her wandering 
affection, as a husband might seek to re- 
win his wife’s errant love, until finally 
Israel could no longer resist. There would 
be a new covenant, or marriage contract 
(the first mention of the new covenant 
to which Jesus referred as he instituted 
the Lord’s Supper). “In that day,” said 
the Lord, “I will make for you a covenant 
on that day with the beasts of the field, 
with the birds of the air, and the creeping 
things of the ground: and I will abolish 
the bow, the sword, and war from out of 
the land, and I will make you lie down 
in safety. And I will betroth you to me 
for ever; I will betroth you to me in 
righteousness and in justice, in steadfast 
love and in mercy. I will betroth you to 
me in faithfulness; and you shall know 
the Lord (2:18-20). 

In chapter 4 Hosea describes the na- 
tion’s unfaithfulness to her covenant ob- 
ligations to God in another form: ‘Hear 
the word of the Lord, O people of Israel; 
for the Lord has a controversy with the 
inhabitants of the land. There is no 
faithfulness, or kindness, and no knowl- 
edge of God in the land.” As a conse- 
quence of this spiritual declension, 
“There is swearing, lying, killing, steal- 
ing, and committing adultery; they break 
all bounds and murder follows murder” 
(14:1-3). 

In chapter 5 the prophet describes the 
suffering which the nation must endure, 
as a consequence of this spiritual de- 
clension and resultant moral breakdown. 
(5:1 is the key verse.) 

Chapter 6 opens (1-3) with Israel’s 
plea for forgiveness, the plea that she is 
now making, or that Hosea sees she will 
make as soon as conditions are bad 
enough. At first glance the plea seems 
sincere. But as we look closer we see 
that there is no confession of sin or true 
amendment of life, only an easy assur- 
ance that God is kind and will not allow 
his people to suffer. “After two days he 
will revive us; on the third day he will 
raise us up.” Not so speedily is a stricken 
nation healed. 

In answer (6:4—7:16) the prophet 
points out that Israel’s repentance is only 
superficial. Her good resolutions are like 
the morning clouds which in Palestine 
disappear as soon as the sun comes over 


the horizon, as the dew that goeth early 
away. More than that, Israel does not 
yet understand the true requirements of 
God. She hopes to propitiate him with 
burnt offerings and with animal sacrifices 
(formal expressions of religion). But 
God desires steadfast love rather than 
sacrifice, and the knowledge of God more 
than burnt offerings. On two different 
occasions Jesus quotes this great verse 
from Hosea. In every age there are peo- 
ple who think God will be satisfied by 
formal religiosity rather than by genuine 
fellowship with him leading to kindness 
and consideration of one’s fellowmen. Ho- 
sea goes on to point out (in chapter 7) 
that Israel’s sin is deepseated and that, 
in spite of Israel’s plea for mercy, the 
people have not returned to the Lord 
(7:10, 14, 16) or truly repented of their 
sins. Therefore, in chapters 8-10, Hosea 
reiterates and expatiates on the fact that 
the nation must suffer for its sins; it has 
sown the wind, it must reap the whirl- 
wind (8:7). 

In these chapters Hosea points out that 
God’s love is not incompatible with his 
justice. In the moral order, which he has 
decreed, sin inevitably brings suffering. 
God loves Israel in spite of her sin, yet 
he cannot restore her to a place of fellow- 
ship with him until Israel has truly re- 
pented of her sins and returned unto him. 
He requires the knowledge of God rather 
than burnt offerings, goodness rather than 
sacrifice. 

We do not need to add that this brings 
a message for our own times. God loves 
the man, or the nation (China, Russia 
or the United States) that has sinned. 
Nevertheless sin brings separation from 
God and that involves inevitable suffer- 
ing for the individual and the nation. 
Repentance will not avail unless it is sin- 
cere, and we must prove the sincerity of 
our repentance by love, kindness to our 
fellowmen, to all of our fellowmen, re- 
gardless of nation, race, or class, rather 
than by acts of formal worship. 


Ill. God’s Forgiving Love 


Hosea brings out forcibly the certainty 
of divine justice; nevertheless, his chief 
emphasis is on the continuance of the 
divine love. Israel has sinned, but God 
loves her in spite of her sin—that is the 
burden of his message. He presents this 
aspect of God’s character under two fig- 
ures: first, that of a husband’s love for 
his faithless wife, as indicated above, in 
chapters 1-3; and second, that of a fa- 
ther’s love for his erring son. It is this 
second figure which now concerns us. 
In chapter 11 we see God as a father 
yearning over his wandering son; in 
chapter 14 as a father pleading with his 
son to return to his home and heart. 

1. Yearning Over His Son (chapter 
11). God is thinking of his past rela- 
tions with Israel—soliloquizing. He re- 
calls that he has loved Israel from child- 
hood, from the time that he called him 


11 








out of Egypt (vs. 1). But Israel, like an 
ungrateful child, has never responded to 
his love. The more Jehovah revealed his 
love through the prophets, the more ‘he 
turned to other gods (vs. 2, Rsv). In spite 
of this early evidence of his people’s way- 
ward spirit, however, the Lord did not 
lose patience with them or think of giving 
them up. As a loving father trains his 
child to walk, and lifts him and carries 
him when he grows weary and tired, so 
the Lord did with his people. Only a 
father, or mother, can appreciate how 
God’s love is revealed in these words. 
As a father guides and watches the first 
faltering steps of his son, proudly, pa- 
tiently, with infinite love and tenderness 
and solicitude, so God, the great heavenly 
Father, from whom every father on earth 
is named, sought to teach the infant 
nation to walk alone. Oftentimes today 
we see a little fellow start out bravely 
enough, but he grows weary pretty soon, 
and in the end his father brings him 
home in his arms. How often, too, the 
little chap falls down and hurts himself, 
or thinks he has, and the father or mother 
picks him up and kisses away the pain; 
or if the injury is real drops everything 
until the child is easy. So God recalls 
that he has cared for Israel, vet Israel 
never seemed to understand that it was 
he who healed him (vs. 3). 

In vs. 4 the figure changes for a mo- 
ment. Israel is pictured as a heifer. God 
has not driven her with the whip and 
lash; he has drawn her, not with cords, 
but with love, human ties which though 
the most beautiful, and the gentlest in 
the world, can be resisted and broken. 
Just as a kindhearted man removes the 
voke from a heifer’s neck, and places 
food before her that she may eat in com- 
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fort, so God has been thoughtful and con- 
siderate of Israel’s needs. And yet Israel 
—to return to the figure of the son—has 
gone into the far country. “Heeding not 
my care for them, they broke away from 
me’’ (Moffatt). Because Israel refuses 
to return to his heavenly Father, he must 
suffer in exile, as later another prodigal 
did who would fain have filled his belly 
with the husks that the swine did eat. 
The yoke which God had lifted from their 
neck will be replaced by the conqueror’s 
yoke, which will not lift (vss. 5-7). 

But though Israel has brought this 
suffering upon himself, God cannot bear 
to give him up. In one of the most daring 
pictures in the Bible, Hosea shows us the 
heart of God, torn, distracted, with jus- 
tice and mercy striving together, just as 
the heart of many an earthly father has 
been torn over a worthless lad. He real- 
izes that the nation deserves to be for- 
gotten. But “how can I give you up, O 
Ephraim [a synonym for Israel]? How 
can I hand you over, O Israel ?’’ Admah 
and Zeboiim were two of the cities of the 
plain that were destroyed when Sodom 
and Gomorrah were destroyed. As God 
thinks of these cities his heart is turned 
toward Israel and his compassion is 
aroused, just as the heart of many a 
father has been turned toward his son 
and his compassion aroused in spite of 
the faithlessness of the boy. He deter- 
mines not to destroy Israel. He will dis- 
play his might and power, as a lion who 
roars in the desert not to punish but to 
free his people, and they shall return 
from their exile, trembling with awe and 
wonder and contrition (8-11). 

So Hosea gives us an Old Testament 
version of the prodigal son, one of the 
most remarkable pictures we have of the 
fatherhood of God before the matchless 
parables of Jesus. 

2. Pleading With His Son (chapter 
14). In chapter 11 Hosea pictures God 
as yearning over the nation, even as a 
father might yearn over his prodigal son; 
in chapter 14 Hosea pleads with the na- 
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tion to respond to this love. In spite of 
God's love Israel must continue to suffer 
until he has truly repented of his sins. 
Therefore, the prophet urges the nation 
to return to God, offering him nothing 
but a heartfelt expression of its trust in 
him rather than in heathen Assyria. 
(Compare this genuine repentance with 
its changed way of living which the 
prophet calls for, with the easy assurance 
which the people have voiced in 6:1-2.) 

The response which God will make to 
his truly repentant children is found in 
verses 4-8. He will heal their faithless- 
ness and love them freely. He will be as 
the dew to Israel, the dew which, under 
the eastern sky, refreshes the ground reg- 
ularly, unlike our fitful summer showers 
(the New Testament equivalent is “grace 
sufficient for every need”). As a result 
Israel shall be as beautiful as the lily 
and as strong as the mighty poplars which 
root themselves in Lebanon (here as 
elsewhere Hosea mixes his metaphors but 
with great effectiveness). His branches 
will spread and his beauty shall be as 
the olive tree, which bears its silver gray 
foliage winter and summer—a beautiful 
symbol of the unfailing love of God. The 
land will be fruitful and pleasant, a 
shade to the weary. In that day Israel 
shall have learned to know the folly of 
sin. They will know that God has noth- 
ing to do with idols. God will answer 
their prayers and look after their needs. 
He will be to them like a green fir tree 
(a symbol of undying prosperity). From 
God will come their fruit. 

We need only to add a sentence or two. 
As God regarded Israel so he regards us. 
No one, save Jesus, has shown us the 
depths of the divine love like Hosea. We 
sin and our sin brings separation from 
God and therefore suffering, not only to 
ourselves, but also to God. He yearns 
over us as a father yearns over his only 
son. Nothing can bring him to give us 
up. No matter how far we have wan- 
dered from his home and heart, he pleads 
with us to return. All he wants is re- 
pentance and faith. He promises that he 
will heal our faithlessness, that he will 
love us freely and forevermore. 

This is the individual application, but 
there is also an application to the nation 
—to Russia, and to America. The nation 
that turns away from God, or that thinks 
it can substitute formal worship for hu- 
man kindness is on the road to ruin. True 
and lasting prosperity will be established 
only as the nation amends its ways and 
turns, really turns, unto him. True pros- 
perity comes only from him. 

For fuller consideration: What does 
sincere repentance require of us as indi- 
viduals and a nation? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 


TWO LESSONS THIS WEEK 
—in view of July-August sched- 
ule of alternate weeks. 
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Personal Encounter with God 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for August 14, 1960 
Background Isaiah 6. Printed Text: Isaiah 6:1-10 


Our lessons for the next five weeks are 
to be taken from the book of Isaiah, 
generally considered to have been one of 
the greatest of all the prophets, and cer- 
tainly one through whom God speaks to 
our own day. 

Isaiah received his call to the prophetic 
ministry in the year that King Uzziah 
died, i.e., about 740 B.C. It is not the 
date, however, in which Isaiah was in- 
terested, but the event. Uzziah was the 
strongest king Judah had known since 
the days of David and Solomon. He had 
brought the Kingdom to a higher pitch 
of prosperity, and to a greater pinnacle 
of fame and power than it had known 
since the days of the division. Whether 
the vision occurred before or after the 
king’s death is not stated. It is generally 
assumed, however, that it was the latter, 
and that Isaiah’s vision was the divine 
answer to the forebodings which bur- 
dened him on the death of this strong and 
successful ruler. The earthly king had 
passed away, and now Isaiah sees the 
true King in his glory. Earl Douglass 
once wrote: 

“It was intended among other things to 
impress the prophet’s mind with the dif- 
ference between the glory of the outstand- 
ing earthly king and the glory of the 
Heavenly King, between the instability of 
earthly power and the omnipotence of 
heavenly; between the reign of a man 
ruled by his own sin and the reign of God 
in whom dwelleth all righteousness.” 

It seemed, when Uzziah died, that the 
end of everything was at hand, as though 
one stage of Judah’s history has ended 
and another had begun. And so it had. 
As Franz Delitzsch says, “The national 
glory of Israel died out with King Uz- 
ziah and has never returned to this day.” 
It was in this year that Isaiah had his 
vision of the glory and power of God. 

The vision unrolled itself before him 
while he was in the temple. Probably he 
was alone, thinking of the needs of his 
nation, agonizing in prayer, before the 
altar. Then suddenly he passed off into 
the prophetic trance. 


I. His Vision 


It seems that God appeared to Isaiah 
in human form, seated as a king upon a 
throne, which was suspended in the air. 
The skirts of his vesture filled the whole 
temple space, and on these alone, not on 
the person of the Lord, Isaiah allowed 
his eyes to rest. 

The seraphim were standing about him 
in the attitude of service. Nowhere in 
the Bible do we have a description of 
the seraphim. We know they were winged 
creatures. We judge that they were hu- 
man or at least partly human in form. 
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“Their symbolic function in this vision 
is in the main obvious. They are the at- 
tendants of Jehovah’s court or the min- 
isters of the invisible sanctuary, perhaps 
guardians of the threshold, whose office 
was to repel intruders, or (as in verse 6) 
to admit the initiated to the presence of 
deity; they reflect the glory of God and 
by their presence and actions suggest new- 
er and fuller conceptions of his ineffable 
majesty.” 


We cannot be quite certain what im- 
pression the three pairs of wings were 
intended to convey. Probably the sense 
is expressed by the old Jewish Targum: 
“With two he covered his face that he 
might not see [reverence]; and with two 
he covered his body that he might not be 
seen [humility].” The third pair sug- 
gests perhaps his readiness to speed away 
in the service of the Lord. 


It is the words of the seraphim, how- 
ever, that give us the point of the vision 
and the one dominant impression made 
upon Isaiah. The vision impressed him, 
and was intended to impress him, with 
the holiness of God. “One cried to an- 
other and said, Holy, holy, holy [re- 
peated thrice for emphasis] is Jehovah 
of hosts; the whole earth is full of his 
glory.” 

The holiness of God suggests to us 
his ethical perfection. But as George 
Adam Smith points out: 


“The Hebrew word for holiness springs 
from a root which means to set apart, 
make distinct, put at a distance from. 
When God is described as the Holy One in 
the Old Testament, it is generally with 
the purpose of withdrawing him from 
some presumption of men upon his majesty 
or of negativing their unworthy thoughts 
of him. The Holy One is the Incom- 
parable: ‘To whom then will ye liken me, 
that I should be equal to him? saith the 
Holy One, (40:25). He is the Unapproach- 
able: ‘Who is able to stand before Je- 
hovah, this Holy God?’ (1 Sam. 6:20). He 
is the Utter Contrast to man: ‘I am God 
and not man, the Holy One in the midst 
of thee’ (Hosea 11:9). He is the Evralted 
and Sublime: ‘Thus saith the high and 
lofty one that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is Holy: I dwell in the high and 
holy place’ (57:15).” 


The root idea then is that of distance 
or separation. 


“As a predicate of deity, it expresses, 
first of all, the awful contrast between the 
divine and the human, and then those 
positive attributes of God which consti- 
tute true divinity and call for the reli- 
gious emotions of awe, reverence and 
adoration. What Isaiah here receives, 
therefore, is a new and overpowering im- 
pression of the supreme Godhead of Je- 
hovah; the whole impact of the vision 
on his mind is concentrated in the word 
which he hears from the lips of the 
seraphim” (Skinner). 


But though the idea of holiness in the 


Old Testament is not to be completely 
identified with that of moral purity, it 
is clear from Isaiah’s immediate sense 
of guilt that ethical perfection is included 
among the attributes which make up the 
holiness of Jehovah. As the seraphim 
called to one another the temple rocked 
on its foundations and the house was 
filled with smoke. The rocking temple 
and the smoke symbolized the dark side 
of God’s self-manifestation, the reaction 
of his holy nature against sin. It an- 
swered to the rising consciousness of 
impurity and unworthiness in the proph- 
et’s mind expressed in the next verse— 
the inevitable feeling that will come to 
any man who realized the true nature of 
God, who comes consciously into the 
presence of God. 

Meanwhile we must not overlook the 
second line of the couplet: “Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth 
is full of his glory.” As G. A. Smith 
says: “Glory is the correlative of holi- 
ness. Glory is that in which holiness 
comes to expression. Glory is the expres- 
sion of holiness as beauty is the expres- 
sion of health.” The seraphim contem- 
plate the universal diffusion of this glory 
as a present fact; for us here on earth, 
however, it is an ideal yet to be realized. 
We must not forget that the Lord of hosts 
is not the God of Israel alone, or of the 
United States of America, but the Maker 
of heaven and earth, and not in Israel 
alone, or in the United States is his glory 
to be realized, but in the beauty, the 
health, and the obedience of all the world. 


Il. His Consciousness of Guilt 
The first element in Isaiah’s experience 
was an overwhelming sense of God’s 
sovereignty and of God’s majesty, imply- 
ing his complete and utter moral purity. 
This awakened in its turn a deep con- 
sciousness of guilt on the part of Isaiah. 
The prophet was overwhelmed by a sense 
of his own personal unworthiness and of 
the unworthiness of his people. He felt 
that he was not spiritually prepared to 
participate in the holy mystery which had 
been revealed to him, or to hold any fel- 
lowship with God. He could not join in 
the praises of the seraphim because of 
his uncleanness. The same vision which 
brought his own sin to light revealed to 
him also the sinfulness of the people 
among whom he dwelled. They, too, were 
a people of unclean lips, unworthy, there- 
fore, to take the holy name of the Lord 
upon their lips. In the presence of God’s 
holiness all men stand condemned. 


lll. His Experience of Forgiveness 
Isaiah’s confession of guilt led to a 
symbolic act of forgiveness. One of the 
seraphim took a live coal (actually a 
heated flat stone) in his hands and touch- 
ed it to Isaiah’s lips, saying at the same 
time, “Your guilt is taken away and 
your sin forgiven.” Fire is both a sym- 
bol of holiness and an agent of purifica- 
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tion. Applied to Isaiah’s lips it signifies 
the removal from the prophet of all in 
him which is incompatible with the holi- 
ness of God. The whole scene indicates 
the immediate response of God to the 
sense of guilt. As Douglass says, “There 
is always forgiveness for the man who 
cries out against his own sin. God 
cleanses our lips and our lives, not with 
the coal from off the altar, but with the 
blood of Jesus Christ who perished on 
the cross.” It is an act of free grace on 
the part of God, conditioned by no moral 
achievement, no offering or ritual pre- 
sentation, except that described in the 
51st Psalm, the sacrifice of a broken and 
contrite heart, which God, we are told, 
will not despise. 


IV. His Call to Service 


The next step in order is God’s call— 
in order, because the purification of his 
lips fitted Isaiah for personal converse 
with God and spiritual sympathy with 
his purpose. Now, then, for the first time, 
Isaiah heard the voice of God. It proved 
to be a call to service—‘Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us?” 

Notice, as G. A. Smith points out, that 


“Isaiah got no ‘call’ in our conventional 
sense of the word, no compulsion that he 
must go, no articulate voice describing 
him as the sort of man needed for the 
work, nor any of those similar ‘calls’ 
which sluggish and craven spirits so often 
desire to relieve them of the responsibility 
of the strenuous effort needed in deciding 
for a profession which their conscience 
will not permit them to refuse. Isaiah got 
no such call. After passing through the 
fundamental religious experiences of for- 
giveness and cleansing, which are in every 
case the indispensable premise of life with 
30d, Isaiah was left to himself. No direct 
summons was addressed to him, no com- 
pulsion was laid on him, but he heard 
the voice of God, asking generally for mes- 
sengers, and he, on his own responsibility, 
answered it for himself in particular.” 


He heard from the Divine lips that 
there was a need for messengers and that 
led to 


V. His Surrender 


Isaiah did not yet know the nature 
of the service that God had in mind. But 
whatever it was he was ready to accept 
it. “Here I am; send me.” These words 
mark his full surrender to God’s will for 
his life, whatever that might be. 


Vi. His Commission 


God then gave Isaiah his commission. 
In brief, he was to declare to the people 
the word of God. At the same time God 
told him what the effect of his preaching 
would be. (1) It would increase the 
spiritual insensibility of the mass of the 
nation (vss. 9-10). (2) It would con- 
tinue until the land had been laid waste 
by a series of exterminating judgments 
leaving only a remnant to form the nu- 
cleus of the future people of God (vss. 
11-13). 

First, it would increase the spiritual 
insensibility of the masses of the nation. 
Vss. 9-10 are ironical. God did not wish 
the people to turn away from his message. 
Nevertheless he warned Isaiah that they 
would refuse to heed the words which he 
spoke. He told him that he could not 
look forward to a popular ministry. He 
would not be successful in the eyes of the 
world. It is a tribute to Isaiah’s conse- 
cration to the will of God that he entered 
upon his career as a prophet with this 
outcome of his career plainly in mind. 
It is worth recalling that the words which 
God spoke to Isaiah are quoted over and 
over again in the New Testament, which 
suggests that they find a new fulfillment 
“always and everywhere that the word 
of God is preached to men—the descrip- 
tion of what would seem to be the neces- 
sary effect upon many souls (Mk. 4:12; 
Acts 28:26-27).” It is a fact, it will 
always be a fact, that some men will 
harden themselves to the word of God. 

Isaiah was told, in the second place, 
that his ministry must continue till the 
land had been laid waste by a series of 
exterminating judgments. The prophet 
felt that the nation must respond at last 
to the divine message. He asked God 
how long the message would be rejected. 
Then God disillusioned him. The mes- 
sage must continue till the nation had 
been destroyed. But that did not mean 
that God’s purpose was to be frustrated. 
The last verse is very obscurely trans- 
lated, but the meaning is plain. “As the 
terebinth and oak when cut down retain 
the principle of vitality in their roots, 
which will again spring up into a great 
tree, so the ruined Israel contains the 
indestructible germ of the future kingdom 
of God.” The nation as a whole would 
be destroyed, but a remnant of the people 
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would cherish the word of God, and 
through them the divine purpose would 
at last be realized. The great life work 
of Isaiah was to gather and train this 
remnant. He was not a success, perhaps, 
in the eyes of the world, but through 
him God was working out his plans for 
the universe. 

It was just as though Isaiah would 
say today, “The democracies will perish. 
Christian civilization as you have known 
it will perish, the church itself will be 
destroyed. Nonetheless a tiny fraction 
of people throughout the earth will con- 
tinue to cherish God’s Word, and through 
them ultimately God’s blessing will come 
upon the entire world. Our task is to 
train that minority.” Perhaps that would 
be Isaiah’s message to “Western Civiliza- 
tion.”” That does not mean that he was 
pessimistic or that we should be. Isaiah 
had the sublime optimism to believe that 
even if the nation, the world, as he knew 
it, should go down in ruin, God still 
reigned; his purpose would be carried 
out in those few who remained faithful, 
and that ultimately the whole earth would 
be full of his glory. 

God needs men today just as he needed 
men in Isaiah’s day. He can use those 
men best who have had an experience 
akin to that of Isaiah. It is not necessary 
to have a vision like his in any detail. 
As a matter of fact, no two men have an 
experience of God exactly alike, and 
prophetic trances do not often occur. But 
the man whom God can use should have 
an overwhelming sense of the divine 
sovereignty and of the divine holiness; 
he should realize his own unworthiness, 
his moral imperfections in the sight of 
God; he should have found that pardon- 
ing, saving grace of God, that new way 
opened to us through Jesus Christ; he 
should be able to enter into the divine 
counsels; to sympathize with the divine 
purposes; to recognize the world’s need; 
to hear the voice of God as it comes to 
him, however it may come to him. He 
should he ever ready to respond as did 
Isaiah, “Here I am; send me.” 
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BOOK NOTES 


HISTORIC PROTESTANTISM AND PRE- 
DESTINATION. By Harry Buis. Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 1958. 136 pp. $2.75. 

This is another of the current attempts 
to rehabilitate John Calvin, or more pre- 
cisely to vindicate him against the cus- 
tomary charges against him. The attempt 
is partly successful. The author sets out 
to show that the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, so far from having been invented 
by Calvin, was introduced into the main 
stream of Christian theology by Saint 
Augustine, was held by the great medie- 
val theelogians, and also by the Reform- 
ers who preceded Calvin. In short, if 
holding to a strict doctrine of predestina- 
tion, including double predestination, is 
cause for blame, then the worst you could 
say of Calvin is that he taught only what 
had been standard doctrine for a thou- 
sand years. 

The value of the book is its sufficient 
documentation of his main theme. The 
author gives chapter and verse from the 
well-known and from many not well- 
known doctors of the. church who could 
not have derived their ideas on predes- 
tination from Calvin, though they sound 
extremely “Calvinistic.” The weakness 
of the book is its misrepresentation of 
Calvin himself. It is said that he taught 
predestination ‘“‘with moderation,” and 
the author wonders if Calvin’s critics 
had read Calvin. One wonders the same 
thing about the author. 

A perusal of the Institutes, Book I, 
chapters 16-18, and Book III, chapters 
21-24, will disclose a doctrine of pre- 
destination that could not be more rigid, 
and matches all the features that author 
Buis deprecates in other writers. How 
can a man who teaches that God creates 
some men for salvation and others for 
damnation, that God’s public precepts 
and private will are not the same, that 
God foreknew the first sin because he 
had decreed it, that even Satan “acts his 
part by the divine impulse’’—how can 
such a man be counted ‘‘moderate” 
among believers in predestination ? 

KENNETH J. FOREMAN. 
Louisville, Ky. 

EFFECTIVE PUBLIC PRAYER. By Robert 
L. Williamson. Broadman Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. 152 pp., $2.95. 

This little book, the author’s first, 
grows out of fifteen years of pastoral 
struggle with the problem of leading a 
congregation in prayer in a way that is 
meaningful to them. Robert L. William- 
son is now pastor of the Lake Forest 
Presbyterian Church in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee (since 1957). 

The author cites, in this work, various 
errors and excellencies commonly found 
in public prayer, the function of the pas- 
toral prayer, and the fruits of effective 
prayer. But the heart of the book is 
the three chapters which deal with the 
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content of the pastoral prayer, the lan- 
guage of prayer, and preparing the pas- 
toral prayer. In these chapters it becomes 
evident that Mr. Williamson has studied 
some of the best works in English on 
leading public prayer, has passed their 
contents through the fire of his experi- 
ence, and has set down for the reader 
the tested results. 

No effort is intended by the author 
toward a profound theological approach 
to congregational prayer and the leading 
of it. However, he has produced a quite 
readable and helpful work aimed at the 
more practical aspects of the church’s 
prayer life. The book should prove help- 
ful not only to parish ministers but also 
to seminary students (perhaps, especially 
to them) and to elders who lead public 
worship. 

MarVIN WILLIAMS. 
Austin Presbyterian Theol. Seminary. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Existence and Faith: Shorter Writings 
of Rudolph Bultmann. Translated by Schu- 
bert N. Ogden. Meridian Books, Inc. N. Y. 
$1.45, paper. $4, cloth. 

The Psychology of Counseling. Clyde M. 
Narramore. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. $3.95. 

With the Holy Spirit and with Fire. 
Samuel M. Shoemaker. Harper & Bros., 
N. Y. $2.50. 

A Handbook to Marriage. Theodor Bovet. 
Doubleday & Co., N. Y. 95¢, paper. 

Parents Deserve to Know. G. Curtis 
Jones. Macmillan Co., N. Y. $3.95. 

Sunlight on the Hopi Mesas. Florence 
Crannell Means. Judson Press, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. $3.50, cloth. $2.25, paper. 

God’s Message and the Messengers. 
Richard Morgan. Dorrance & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. $4. 

Whose World? John S, Wood. Friend- 
ship Press, N. Y. $1, paper. 

Creative Methods for Adult Classes. John 
McKinley. Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo. 
$1.50, paper. 
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THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS 


By Epwarp W. BAuMAN. This “Life of Christ” for the layman 
is based on the widely hailed television programs that made up 
the first fully accredited college course in religion given over 
commercial TV facilities. This printed version is notable for its 


reverence, honesty, and dramatic power. 


$3.95 


FROM THE 


GOD’‘S UNFOLDING PURPOSE 

A Guide to the Study of the Bible 

By SuzANNE DE Dietricu. Translated by Robert McAfee Brown. 
With almost apostolic fervor, the noted French theologian has 
written a dynamic devotional study which cuts across all de- 


nominational lines. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Edwin R. Short from Kansas City, Mo., 
to the First church, Farmington, Mo. 

James N. Lapsiey, Jr., from Chicago 
lll., to Box 829, Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans. 

David F. Murphy from New Orleans, 
La., to 1616 Akron Ave., Metairie, La. 

H. Ray Woody from Buchanan, Va., to 
the First church, Maitland, Fla. 

Earle D. Roberts from Richmond, Va., 
to Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

Hubert C. Travis from McGregor, Texas 
(UPUSA) to the Sterling City, Texas, 
church, and stated supply, Sanatorium, 
Carlsbad. 

Warren L. Moody, Jr., 910 W. Texas 
Ave., Midland, Texas, is serving the new 
Covenant church organized there June 12. 

Lewis W. Bullard, Calhoun, Ga., will 
become pastor of the Flemington, Ga., 
church, August 15. 

John T. Newton, Jr., formerly of the 
Belhaven College faculty, has become pas- 
tor of the Reynolds Miller church, Rome, 
Ga, 

Matthew McGowan, Rocky Mount, N. C., 
will become pastor of the Overbrook 
church, Richmond, Va., Aug. 30. 

William W. Bloom from Nashville, 
Tenn., to minister to students, Westmin- 
ster House, SMU, Dallas, Texas. 

C. Lewis Morrison, Prattville, Ala., will 
begin his new work in Clifton Forge, Va., 
Sept. 1. 

Earl 








S. King, Sr., missionary to the 


Congo for 36 years, will live in Pelzer, 


a 
church. 

Vernie L. Bartlett from Dongola, Ark., 
to the Sylvania church, Rt. 1, Ward, Ark. 

The names of Robert D. Barnes, Hut- 
tonsville, Va., and Philip E. Henry, a stu- 
dent in Johnson City, N. Y., have been 
erased by Greenbrier Presbytery since 
they became affiliated with another de- 
nomination. 

William W. Hatcher from Mt. Hope, 
W. Va., to Box 2574, Monroe La., where 
he serves the Westminster church. 

H. O. Freund from Houston, Texas, to 
the Calvert, Texas, church. 

James W. Flanagan, Jr., from Saltillo, 
Miss., to the Byhalia, Miss., group of 
churches. 

Eugene M. Grier, former A. R. Presby- 
terian from Doraville, Ga., has become as- 
sociate pastor of Westminster church, 
2701 Cameron Mills Rd., Alexandria, Va. 

William E. Moreau, Jr., former Clinton, 
S. C., pastor, will enter Westminster 
Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa., after July 31. 

James S. Mann from Williamston, S. C., 
to the Northside Church, Rt. 1, Gastonia, 
N. C. 

John E. Powers formerly of the Mt. 
Zion (UPUSA) church, Greeneville, Tenn., 
now serves the Meadow Creek (U.S.) 
church, Rt. 4, near Greeneville. 

E. P. Nichols from Covington, Ga., to 
First church, Box 965, Alexandria, La. 

Robert D. Neese, Sr., from Cross Hill, 
S. C., to the Branford, Fla., and Melrose 
churches. 

David C. Moss from Thomasville, N. C., 
to assistant pastor Miami Shores church, 
602 N. E. 96th St., Miami Shores, Fla. 

Marvin Williams from Austin, Texas, 
to the First church, Box 924, Lufkin, 
Texas. 
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where he will serve the Pelzer 


Francis E. Wateon from Clarkton, Mo., 
to the Hunter Memorial First church, 
Sikeston, Mo. 

L. W. Warren, Jr., from Columbus, Ga., 
to the Community Church, 2452 St. 
Stephens Rd., Mobile, Ala. 

James E. Andrews, formerly of the staff 
of the World Presbyterian Alliance, 
Geneva, Switzerland, has joined the ad- 
ministration of Princeton Seminary and 
is director of publicity. 

John M,. Duckwall, formerly of Middle- 
ton, Va., is now at Berkeley Springs, 
W. Va. 

Anderson W. Buchanan from Good- 
water, Ala., to the First church, Tifton, 
Ga. 

Robert F. Gribble from Austin, Texas, 
to Rt. 2, Box 110, Leander, Texas. 

O. M. Anderson from Ridgeland, Miss., 
to the Mt. Hermon church, Madison, Miss. 

J. A. McAlpine from Sherman, Texas, 
to 33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashiku, 
Nagoya, Japan. 

Irvine G. Mitchell from Nishinomiya, 
Shi, Japan, to 824 University Ave., Ox- 
ford, Miss. After Sept. 15; Furlough 
Home, 225 Kennedy Court, Louisville 6, 
Ky. 

Raleigh M. Engle, Chester, S. C., has 
accepted a call to the Lafayette church, 
Norfolk, Va., effective in September. 


United Presbyterian, USA 


Henry L. Millison from Philadelphia, 
Pa., to the Summit church, Caldwell Rd., 
Butler, Pa. 

Jacob J. Vellenga from Springfield, I11., 
to 601 Ralston St., Gary, Ind. 

Clyde M. Canfield, former president of 
Tarkio College, from Tarkio, Mo., to 1848 
Clermont St., Denver 20, Colo. 

J. L. McCreight from New Concord, 
Ohio, to Monte Vista Grove Homes, 2889 
San Pasqual St., Pasadena 10, Calif. 

Roy C. Linberg from Clinton, Ind., to 
Fennville, Mich. 

Thomas J. McLaren, Glenshaw, Pa., has 
been called to be assistant minister of 
the Park Central church, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Thaddeus E. Allen, Cazenovia, N. Y., 
will retire from the active ministry in 
October. 

James B. McGaffin from Syracuse, N. 
Y., to DeLand, Fla. 

Richard S. Bauder from Hackensack, 
N. J., to Christ church, New York City. 

Merle W, Leak from Bellrose, N. Y., to 
assistant minister of Central church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fremont L. Chapman from Rochester, 
N. Y., to Batavia, N. Y. 

Albert L. Jeandheur from Oceanside, 
N. Y., to the Dewey Avenue church,Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Herbert J. Drown, formerly of Ottum- 
wa, Iowa, has become associate minister 
of Third church, Rochester, N. Y. 

Stanley P. Holt from Oswegatchie, N. 
Y., to the Potsdam, N. Y., Westminster 
Foundation. 

J. Robert Durway, formerly of Maple- 
wood, La, (U.S.), studying for the past 
few years in New York, has become min- 
ister in Congers, N. Y. 

Charles Heier, formerly of Unga, Alas- 
ka, is now assistant minister of the West 
church, Binghamton, N. Y. 

H. Dana Fearon from Rochester, N. Y., 
to Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Arthur Guild from Almond, N. Y., to 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 

Charles N. Geisler, Jr., from Mansfield, 
Ohio, to the North church, Cortland, N. Y. 

John C. Matthew, Kirklin, Ind., will be- 
come field assistant in National Missions 
for the Synod of Nebraska. 

Earl J. Short, Princeton, IIl., will be- 


come minister of Grace church, Beaver 
Dam, Wis., Aug. 15. 


DEATHS 


T. Ralph Aikin, 94, Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
died there June 25, his wife’s death oc- 
curring only six weeks earlier. Retiring 
in 1950 after 54 years in the ministry, 
he lived in his boyhood town. 

Benjamin J. Danhof, 63, Dallas, Texas, 
died June 7. He served in the Christian 
Reformed Church, Protestant Reformed 
Church, Presbyterian Church, USA; U. S. 
Church, and A. R. Presbyterian. 

Mildred Magnuson, executive director 
of the department of curriculum develop- 
ment, division of Christian education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, died July 11 
in New York City after several months’ 
illness. 

Peter K. Dagadu, 52, a leading African 
Christian and member of the executive 
and central committees of the World 
Council of Churches, died July 8, in Accra, 
Ghana. 


DCEs 


Ann Heckmeyer from Hickory, N. C., 
to 8311 Kingsbury Blvd., Clayton 5, Mo. 

Mary Mac Witherspoon, Director of 
Christian Education at the Oakhurst 
church in Decatur, Ga., and Thomas B. 
Harrell, Jr., were married May 14 at Bel- 
mont, N. C., by her father, E. D. Wither- 
spoon, and brother, E. D. Witherspoon, 
Jr. 

Atha S. Bowman from Charlotte, N. C. 
Apt. 199, Park View Apts., 312 Darnell, 
Ft. Worth 7, Texas. 


RURAL MINISTERS OF THE YEAR 


Rural ministers of the year announced 
by The Progressive Farmer of Birming- 
ham, Ala., have been chosen as follows: 

Carroll R. Jones, Mathis, Texas (Bap- 
tist). 

Marion H. Childers, 
(Baptist). 

E. C. Crawford, 
(Methodist). 

William S. Stoney, Hagood, S. C. (Epis- 
copal). 

John F. Carroll, 
odist). 

George C. 
(Christian). 

Horace Snipes, Livingston, Tenn. (Cum- 
berland Presbyterian). 

Stacy L. Groscup, Morgantown, W. Va. 
(Methodist). 

R. B. Patterson, Amory, Miss. (Baptist). 

Robert L. Riggin, Bauxite, Ark. (Meth- 
odist). 

James S. Deal, Start, La. (Baptist). 

A. M. Plyler, America, Ala. (Church of 
Christ). 

Harles N. Earnest, Cairo, Ga. (Baptist). 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Albert W. Hammond, formerly of Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Office of Publication and 
Distribution of the National Council of 
Churches. 

S. Garry Oniki, United Presbyterian, 
USA, minister of New York City, has been 
named associate executive director of 
the Department of Racial and Cultural 
Relations of the National Council. J. 
Oscar Lee is department director. 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Among honorary degrees not recorded 
here earlier this year: 

SOUTHWESTERN AT MeEMPHIS—D. D.: 
Robert S. Hough, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
J. Moody McDill, Jackson, Miss. 

Kine (Tenn.)—D. D.: Ben F. Ormand, 
Jr., Brevard, N. C. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Edmund, Okla. 


Fayetteville, N. C. 


Driver, Va. (Meth- 


Frey, Owingsville, Ky. 








